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Amid  the  Hoopla  and  Hype,  

Let's  Not  Forget  What  King  Said 


When  readers  of  the  daily  newspaper 
picked  up  their  copy,  they  found  only  the 
briefest  mention  of  the  speech.  Even  to 
find  it  reported  at  all  required  that  they 
wade  through  columns  of  verbiage  about 
other  featured  speakers  and  events  at  the 
ceremony.  In  the  news  judgment  of  the 
day,  the  speech  was- deemed  insignificant. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  the 
battlefield  cemetery  grounds  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  the  speaker  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
One  hundred  twenty  years  later,  the  simple 
majesty  and  quiet  eloquence  of  what  came 
to  be  known  as  "the  Gettysburg  Address" 
had  entered  the  English  language  and, 
more  than  any  other  utterance  in  our  his- 
tory, the  American  spirit. 

In  its  entirety,  it  numbered  fewer  than 
300  words  and  occupied  only  a  few  inches 
of  space  in  the  paper. 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
another  great  event  and  oration  in  front  of 
Lincoln's  memorial  here,  this  newspaper's 
final  edition  did  not  even  print  the  text  of 
what  the  major  speaker  had  said  that  day. 
Nor  did  its  lead  story,  beginning  on  page  1 
and  continuing  on  page  13,  quote  a  single 
word  he  said. 

The  end  of  that  story  listed  the  names  of 
all  those  who  spoke  and  concluded  with  the 
last  name,  "the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference." 

It  was  the  first  mention  of  his  name  in 
that  day's  paper.  In  a  story  on  an  adjoining 
page,  halfway  down,  his  name  appeared 
again.  It  was  noted  that  he  had  used  the 
refrain  "I  have  a  dream"  in  his  remarks 
about  brotherhood. 

So  much  for  relative  news  values  a 
century  apart  on  similarly  historic  occa- 
sions. 

Not  surprisingly,  but  disappointingly 
nonetheless,  a  vaguely  unpleasant  tone  sur- 
rounds somepf  the  maneuvering  over  plans 
to  commemorate  next  weekend  what  now  is 
known  as  King's  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech. 
The  featured  speakers  are  grumbling  over 
their  order  and  allotted  time  and,  as  the 
event  approaches,  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  what  our  president  calls  "hoopla  and 
hype"  emanates  from  the  planners. 

In  the  press  kit,  for  instance,  a  statement 
under  the  name  of  King's  widow,  Coretta 
Scott  King,Ws  not  content  merely  to  de- 
scribe Aug.  28,  1963,  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  days  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  It  also  was,  we  are  told, 
"one  of  the  most  critical  days  in  the  history 
of  the  world." 

/  Similarly,  in  an  attempt  to  recapture 
that  moment  for  today's  Americans,  her 
statement  unfortunately  misstates  some  of 
the  history  of  that  time.  After  saying  that 
"in  1963,  the  issues  were  clear  and  visible," 
she  went  on  to  recall  that:  "At  the  same 
time,  we  were  fighting  and  dying  in  the 
Vietnam  war  which  was  fast  becoming  an 
outrage  to  a  great  number  of  American 
people.  Black  people  disproportionately 
outnumbered  those  in  the  frontline  of  that 


war.  Yet  black'  people  could  not  vote  in 
every  state  in  the  Union."  . 

In  fact,  at  that  point  Vietnam  was  a 
name  barely  known  to  most  Americans.  We 
then  had  about  16,000  advisers  in  Vietnam, 
and  President  Kennedy  was  talking  about 
recalling  a  thousand  of  them  by  the  end  of 
that  year.  No  U.S.  combat  units  had  been 
dispatched  there,  nor  would  they  be  for  two 
more  years.  The  B52  bombing  runs  from 
Guam  and  the  strikes  on  aerial  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  also  were  two  years  away. 


Haynes  Johnson 
DREAMS 

King  himself  didn't  begin  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  gathering  tragedy  in  Viet- 
nam until  after  his  civil  rights  .movement 
had  peaked  in  Selma  in  the  spring  of  1965. 
By  then,  the  new  landing  docks  along  the 
South  Vietnam  shoreline  were  starting  to 
handle  a  massive  flow  6f  American  troops 
and  arms,  and  the  U.S^  units  were  begin- 
ning to  move  beyond  the  coastal  enclaves, 
through  the  elephant  grass  and  out  into  the 
countryside  on  search-and-destroy  mis- 
sions. 

The  point  is  not  churlishly  to  correct  the 
record  nor  to  carp  about  some  of  the  sur- 
face trappings  surrounding  this  anniversa- 
ry. The  point  is  to  try  to  keep  extraneous 
matters  from  detracting  from  what  King 

did  and  said  that  day.  That  needs  no  em- 
belishment.  Its  place  in  history  is  secure. 

There  are,  apparently,  two  versions  of 
King's  march-on-Washington  speech.  One, 
his  prepared  text,  reads  strangely  flat.  It  is 
tilled  with  rhetorical  devices  arid  bears  no 
reference  to  dreams,  his  or  America's. 

The  other,  as  delivered,  and  apparently 
with  extraordinary  extemporaneous 
touches,  has  a  cadence  and  a  building  dra- 
matic quality  that  leap  from  the  printed 
page.  It  is  magnificent  even  if  no  memory 
exists  of  King's  superb  style  of  deliv- 
ery. 

Like  Lincoln's  address,  its  simplicity 
makes  it  timeless.  It  is  old-fashioned  and 
unashamedly  patriotic.  It  appeals  to  the 
best  in  people,  not  the  worst.  It  is  broad  in 
scope,  generous  in  spirit  and  universal  in 
tone.  It  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
icans, not  just  black  Americans  or  white 
Americans.  It  bears  no  trace  of  demagogu- 
ery,  or  any  sense  of  racial  or  religious 
superiority.  It  is  entirely  positive  in  pur- 
pose. 

His  dream  was  the  oldest  of  American 
dreams:  freedom  and  equality  for  all,  the 
belief  that  through  common  efforts  and 
common  ideals  tomorrow  will  be  better 
than  today. 

And  it  remains  as  valuable  to  ponder 
today  as  it  was  then. 

In  that  sense,  and  perhaps  to  remedy  an 
old  omission,  here  are  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  said 
that  clay: 


"I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  so  even 
though  we  face  the  difficulties  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  is  a 
dream  deeply  rooted  in  the  American 
dream.  I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this 
nation  will  rise  up  and  Hue  out  the  true 
meaning  of  its  creed,  'We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.'  I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the 
red  hills  of  Georgia,  sons  of  former  slaves 
and  the  sons  of  former  slave  owners  will  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood.  I  have  a  dream  that  one  day 
even  the  state  of  Mississippi,  a  state  swel- 
tering with  the  heat  of  injustice,  swelter- 
ing with  the  heat  of  oppression,  will  be 
transformed  into  an  oasis  of  freedom  and 
justice.  I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  little 
children  will  one  day  live  in  a  nation 
where  they  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color  ■ 
of  their  skin,  but  by  the  content  of  their 
character. 

"I  have  a  dream  today! .... 

"And  when  this  happens,  when  we  allow 
freedom  to  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring  from 
every  village  and  every  hamlet,  from  every 
state  and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to 
speed  up  that  day  when  alt  God's  children, 
black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  gen- 
tiles, Protestants  and  Catholics,  will  be 
able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in  the  words  of 
the  Negro  spiritual:  'Free  at  last.  Free  at 
last.  Thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at 
last.'  " 

In  the  20  years  since  King  spoke  those 
words  in  Washington,  much  of  his  dream 
has  been  realized,  but  then  much  has  not. 
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Holiday  for  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  unwise  idea 


WASHINGTON-Now  that  emotions 
have  subsided  in  the  wake  of  Satur- 
day's march  on  Washington,  it  may  be 
possible  to  address  a  few  observations 
to  this  business  of  a  federal  holiday 
honoring  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  with- 
out getting  everybody  stirred  up. 

The  idea  is  wholly  unwise.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
spective, and  for  several  practical  rea- 
sons, the  idea  ought  to  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  some  other  means  of  honoring 
the  civil  rights  leader. 

I  knew  King  very  slightly;  we  once 
debated  on  national  network  television, 
and  though  we  were  poles  apart  on 
legislative  issues,  I  admired  his  skill 
as  an  orator  and  his  courage  as  a  man. 
When  he  went  out  to  disturb  the  peace, 
he  put  on  his  go-to-jail  clothes;  unlike 
today's  gutless  wonders  on  college 
campuses,  who  want  to  violate  the 
draft  registration  law  and  still  collect 
subsidized  student  loans,  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  never  sought  impunity.  He 
accepted  whatever  punishment  came 
his  way,  and  there  is  no  denying  his 
profound  influence  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
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Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  He  became 
the  foremost  symbol  of  the  revolution- 
ary racial  changes  that  began  in  1954 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  school  segregation  cases. 

But  the  question  at  hand  is  a  legis- 
lative question:  Should  the  Congress 
enact  a  law  making  King's  birthday, 
Jan.  15,  a  legal  holiday  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  federal  workers 
everywhere? 

First,  the  practical  matters:  Legal 
holidays  are  supposed  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose.  They  honor  particular  indi- 
viduals or  events,  and  they  provide 
working  people  with  a  day  of  rest  from 
their  everyday  burdens.  We  have  nine 
federal  holidays:  New  Year's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day, 
Independence  Day?  Labor  Day,  Colum- 
bus Day,  Veterans  Day,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas. 


Holidays  cost  money.  There  is  no 
way  accurately  to  fix  the  cost  to  the 
government  and  to  industry  for  the  lost 
production  that  unavoidably  results 
from  a  paid  legal  holiday,  but  the  cost 
runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Must  we  add  one,  more  such 
consequence  to  the  nine  federal  holi- 
days already  observed?  If  King's 
birthday  in  January  were  to  be  made  a 
national  holiday,  we  would  wind  up 
with  six  holidays  in  a  period  of  two  and 
a  half  months— Election  Day,  Veterans 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New 
Year's  Day  and  then  King's  Day. 

These  practical  objections  provide 
the  least  of  the  objections.  Note  that  of 
the  nine  federal  holidays,  only  two  hon- 
or specific  individuals:  George  Wash- 
ington and  Christopher  Columbus.  We 
have  no  federal  holiday  for  such  tow- 
ering figures  as  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  Lincoln.  [' 

It  is  a  sound  principle  in  these  mat- 
ters to  take  the  long  view.  Congress 
ought  never  to  name  a  federal  building 
for  a  living  politician.  The  FBI  build- 
ing on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  never 
should  have  been  named  for  J.  Edgar 


Hoover.  A  long  period  of  years  should 
elapse  before  individuals  are  formally 
ranked  in  the  pantheon  of  national 
greatness.  It  takes  time  to  assess  char- 
acter and  to  appraise  achievements, 
and  this  truism  applies  in  the  matter 
of  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  FBI's  files  on  King  were  depos- 
ited in  1977  with  the  National  Archives, 
under  seal  for  50  years.  The  year  2027 
is  no  farther  in  the  future  than  the 
year  1939  is  in  our  past,  and  that 
seems  not  so  very  long  ago.  The  files 
will  document  King's  intimate  associa- 
tion with  communist  figures.  The  files 
will  remind  us  of  King's  vitriolic  at- 
tacks on  his  own  country  in  the  1960s, 
when  he  publicly  found  the  United 
States  worse  than  Nazi  Germany. 

To  say  that  the  pending  holiday  bill 
is  a  legislative  question  is  to  stop  short 
of  the  whole  truth.  The  bill  is  a  hot 
political  question.  It  is  preposterous  to 
contend  that  if  one  opposes  the  bill, 
one  is  therefore  anti-black,  but  politi- 
cal life  is  filled  with  preposterous  prop- 
ositions. It  will  take  courage  of  a  high 
order  to  vote  against  the  measure. 
Soon  enough  we  will  discover  who  has 
it  and  who  doesn't. 


Oj^^Joii;  to  Holiday 
for  Martin  Luther  King 

I  was  an  admirer  of  the  great, 
courageous  civil  rights  leader/Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  I  wrote  letters  of 
indignation  to  certain  Southern  offi- 
cials, supporting  him,  as  well  as 
letters  to  the  press.  I  also  made 
yearly  contributions  to  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  However,  for  what  I 
believe  is  a  valid  reason,  I  oppose  at 
this  time  making  his  birthday  a 
federal  legal  public  holiday.  Legis- 
lation proclaiming  King's  birthday 
such  a  holiday;  has  passed  the 
House.  It  is  still  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  Senate. 

According  to  the  World  Almanac, 
federal  legal  public  holidays  are 
New  Year's  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day,  Labor  Day.  Columbus 
Day,  Veteran's  Day,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  Lincoln's  birthday  is  , 
not  in  this  top  category,  but  is  a 
legal,  or  public  holiday,  so  recog- 
nized by  20  states,  not  including 
Washington,  D.C.  King's  birthday  is 
now  a  legal  or  public  holiday  (the 
same  as  Lincoln's),  but  in  12  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  proclaim  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  a  federal  legal  public  holi- 
day, while  Lincoln's  is  not,  is  in  my 
view,  unfair.  Certainly,  Lincoln, 
recognized  by  nearly  all  historians 
v.  of  stature  as  one  of  our  two  greatest 
Presidents,  contributed  far  more  to 
this  country  than  the  noted  black  ■ 
leader,  or  practically  anyone  else, 
for  that  matter. 

Lincoln's  preservation  of  the  un- 
ion, alone,  does  thaj.  For  those  who 
do  not  know  their  history,  without 
Lincoln,  as  President  in  1861,  our 
one  nation  would  now  be  two,  at  the 
very  least.  And  putting  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  aside  (it  being 
a  war  measure,  more  than  one  based 
on  humanitarianism)  Lincoln  led 
the  fight  to  pass  the  13th  Amend-  \ 
ment  in  the  House,  eventually  end-  ' 
ing  slavery,  nationally. 

Until  Lincoln's  birthday  is  made  a  ■ 
federal  legal  public  holiday,  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator to  accord  Martin  Luther  King 
such  extraordinary  recognition,  ex-r 
ceeding  that  given  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  Congress.       '  .  > 

"fc  In  „  m  V  M0RT  R- LEWIS 
,J        ^      <nd'-  MarinadelRey 


New  King  of  the  'holidays' 


By  MARCIA  KRAMER  i 

Chief  «ri  The"  Newi  Albany  Bureau  _  \ 


Remember  when  President 
Reagan  was  vilified  for  refusing  at 
first  to  support  a  bill  making  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  birthday  a 
national  holiday? 

Reagan  said  he  opposed  the  bill 
because  another  official  holiday 
would  cost  the  government  a  fortune, 
but  some  people  said  he  was  a  racist 

Now,  New  York  State  has  decided  ] 
to  celebrate  King's  Jan.  21  birthday,  t 
which  falls  on  t 
a   Monday  in 
1985— and  all 
state     offices  < 
will  be  closed.  : 
But,  according  < 
to    a  memo 
being  circu- 
lated   in  all 
state  offices, 
New  York  has 
decided  to 
eliminate 
another  fixed 
state  holiday — 
Martin  Luther  Lincoln's 
King  Jr.  Birthday— to 
make  up  for  closing  up  shop  on 
King's  birthday. 

"In  order  to  avoid  having  state 
offices  closed  an  additional  day  in 
1985,  the  state  has  designated  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  normally  observed 
on  Feb.  12,  as  a  'floating  holiday,' " 
states  the  memo. 

That  means  that  state  offices  will 
open  on  Lincoln's  birthday  but  that  : 
workers  can  take  a  holiday  on  any. 
other  day  of  their  choice. 

Scores  of  state  workers  are  unhap: 
py  about  this,  since  neither  the  city 
nor  the  federal  government  has 
adopted  the  procedure. 

"In  my  opinion  this  is  demeaning 
insofar  as  Lincoln's  birthday  is  con- 
cerned," said  one  state  employe. 

But  Ronald  Tarwater,  a  spokesman 
for  the  state  Office  of  Employe  Rela- 
tions, told  The  News  the  decision  was 
made  for  economic  reasons.  It  would 
have  cost  the  state  $13  million  to 
close  state  offices  for  an  extra  day, 
(Tarwater  said,  adding  that  "Abe  Lin- 
coln would  have  understood." 


Friday.  November  1,  1985 
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At  Radio  City  in  Jan. 

Holiday  for  King 

rates  a  royal  gala 


By  MARCIA  KRAMER 

Chief  of  The  News  Aloany  Bureau 

Church  bells  will  ring  and 
a  galaxy  of  entertainment 
stars  will  gather  for  a  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  benefit  when 
New  York  joins  the  nation 
Jan.  20  in  celebrating  the 
first  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
federal  holiday. 

Gov.  Cuomo  announced 
the  state's  plans  for  the 
celebration  at  a  news  confer- 
ence yesterday  with  Coretta 
Scott  King,  widow  of  the 
slain  civil  rights  leader,  and 
members  of  the  New  York 
State  Martin  Luther  King 
Commission. 

"I  am  gratified  to  be  part 
of  a  new  American  holiday 
tradition,"  Cuomo  said,  not- 
ing that  King  would  join 
George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  only 
Americans  whose  birthdays 
are  national  holidays. 

"This  gives  us  a  chance  to 
focus  on  honoring  him  by 
bringing  this  world  together 
as  he  wanted  it  to  be,"  Cuomo 
said. 

A  day  for  love 

Mrs.  King  said  the  holiday 
should  be  "a  day  for  love,  not 
hate;  for  understanding,  not 
anger;  for  peace,  not  war;  a 
day  to  demonstrate  that 
peace  is  not  just  a  dream." 

The  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
tribute  will  be  a  benefit  for 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Center  for  Non-Violent  So- 
cial Change  in  Atlanta,  and 
for  Malcolm-King  College  in 


SIGNING  ON:  Gov.  Cuomo  takes  the  pledge— for  'Living  the  Dream'— as  Coretta  Scott  King 
looks  on  yesterday.  dan  cronin  daily  news 


Harlem.  Daily  News  Pub- 
lisher James  Hoge  is  one  of  a 
number  of  business  and  com- 
munity leaders  who  are  co- 
chairing  the  event. 

Lloyd  Williams,  president 
of  the  Uptown  Chamber  of 


Commerce  and  a  member  of 
the  King  commission,  said 
the  Radio  City  benefit  would 
feature  big-name  entertain- 
ers, including  Bill  Cosby, 
Lionel  Richie,  Harry  Bela- 
fonte,  Tito  Puente,  Ashford 


and  Simpson  and  the  Modern 
Jazz  Quartet. 

Other  possible  partici- 
pants, Williams  said,  are  Bar- 
bra  Streisand.  Billy  Joel, 
Elton  John  and  Shirley 
MacLaine. 
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